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ON THE RELATIONS OF OLD TESTAMENT SCIENCE 
TO THE ALLIED DEPARTMENTS AND TO SCIENCE 
IN GENERAL 



KARL BUDDE 
Marburg, Germany 



Permit me to begin my address 1 with a personal reminiscence. 
It was just six years ago yesterday that I stepped for the first time 
upon the soil of the New World. 2 I was called here by the Com- 
mittee for the American Lectures on the History of Religions, to 
deliver a course of lectures upon "The Religion of Israel to the 
Exile." 3 When I closed the first lecture in that course at one of your 
oldest and most important universities, a colleague from the depart- 
ment of science came up and greeted me most kindly with the words : 
"Why, you really use the same methods as we." Now, it is with 
just this very same fact with which our opponents find fault and 
reproach us Old Testament students who take a critical standpoint. 
We have even been branded with the beautiful name "development 
theorists." 4 Nevertheless, I was far from being unpleasantly affected 
by that first greeting. On the contrary, I expressed to the representa- 
tive of the exact sciences my sincere pleasure that he had felt so directly 
the affinity between us, and I found in it additional ground for the 
hope that I was on the right road with my deductions. 

To this truth, that all genuine science forms one living body 
through which the same blood courses, which is animated and nour- 

1 The author asks leave to publish this paper in its original form, as an address. 
When he delivered it at the Congress of Arts and Science in St. Louis, and announced 
to his audience that he had been asked and was obliged to speak German, half of the 
hearers left the room, because they were not able to understand him. He therefore 
wishes to supply what he could not do then, and lay his address unchanged before 
every American who may desire to follow his argument. 

2 The paper was read on September 22, 1904. 

3 Fourth series of those lectures published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
and London, 1899. 

4 Entwickelungstheoretiker. 
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ished by the same forces and by the same means, no such tangible 
and overpowering expression has ever been given as in this Congress 
of Arts and Science which here unites us, their representatives from 
the whole educated world, in the bonds of brotherhood. One of the 
two addresses in every department is specially intended to show how 
the single branches of science manifest their particular relation to 
science as a whole. This is the task confided to me for my special 
branch. Allow me to interpret the winged word of six years ago as a 
prophecy of our present meeting, and at the same time as an encour- 
aging sign that I may in fact fulfil the intention of these addresses, and 
so meet the expectation of the Congress. I may be permitted to take 
for granted that you do not expect anything heroic from me. You 
simply suppose that one who for full thirty years has worked in his 
department is in a position to present its peculiarities and its aims 
with approximate accuracy. 

The department which I represent, and of which you today 
demand from me an account, is the Old Testament branch of 
theology; in short, Old Testament theology. Strictly speaking, we 
are here not concerned with a branch of pure science which investi- 
gates its object simply for its own sake. Therefore I must hesitate 
to accept the position you have given my department as a branch 
of the history of religion. What we understand as theology is 
really not the science of religion as such, but the science of the 
Christian church. In fact, as matters stand today and have stood 
since time immemorial, it is the science of only one of its forms of 
development — in my case of the German Evangelical Church — 
whose interests and needs our theology serves. Theology is then 
only an applied science, for which fact it must console itself in common 
with many others; e. g., to mention only those nearest akin in our 
university program, with law and with medicine. 

Now, to the Old Testament department, in comparison with 
others, and with the multiplicity of churches within Christianity, 
there might be conceded a favored, one might say an ecumenical, 
position, in that it ends at the point where Christianity begins; that 
is to say, before there were schisms within its own body. Neverthe- 
less, the individual belief s of members of the department will certainly 
never entirely lack influence upon the work of the department as a 
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whole. And, in any case, our position toward the religion of the 
Old Testament, as far as it claims to be a living religion, is very 
sharply defined. We have no other calling than to make clear how 
the religion of the New Testament, the Christian religion, could — 
nay, must — spring up on the ground of the Old Testament religion; 
or, religiously expressed, how God through Israel prepared his human 
children for the coming of salvation in Jesus Christ. This prescribed 
course has naturally its correlate in individual conviction, and if ever 
one of us should come to the conclusion that not Christianity, but 
Judaism, is the fulfilment of the Old Testament, then he must, for 
his profession, as well as for his belief, draw from this its inevitable 
conclusions. 

In thus fully and freely accepting the church's traditional name, 
"Old Testament" — "Old" (that is, outgrown) Covenant— for the 
object of our research, we really exercise a certain amount of self- 
denial, and resign ourselves to accept a comparatively humble posi- 
tion. Whether this always wins us due gratitude from the Christian 
church is anything but sure. Our position and our r61e in the church 
organism have, indeed, changed essentially in the course of the cen- 
turies and the millenniums. When the church came into existence, 
it accepted the books of the synagogue as the one Holy Scripture, to 
which it added only the person of Jesus Christ as the incarnate ful- 
filment and consummation of the Old Covenant. The proof that 
he was the Savior rested upon evidences which were believed to stand 
upon every page of those books. When to the Old Testament there 
was added in the gospels and the epistles a New Testament which 
put the person and the teaching of Jesus on an independent basis, 
and when this biblical teaching was embodied in ecclesiastical dogma, 
the Old Testament still retained its peculiar value. Inspired of God, 
it remained for the church, now as before, God's Word, and, as such, 
each of its words remained true. Nor was this valid for the past 
alone, to which it had been given; for Christ had built on Old Testa- 
ment ground, and had let much remain, instead of iriaking substitu- 
tions. Moreover, if Christianity was or included an authoritative 
conception of the universe — which, as the heir of the Greek philosophy, 
it claimed to do — then it greatly needed the Old Testament for the 
completion of its system over long periods, especially for its teaching 
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on the creation and building of the world, on the primeval state of 
man, and on the origin and nature of sin. Accordingly, the Old 
Testament continued to remain in honor, in the church of the Reforma- 
tion not less than before, and down to modern times. Now all this 
is changed. In the face of searching investigation of the Scripture, 
many messianic prophecies had to fall, and the rest received a new, 
a merely relative, significance. The theory of inspiration, of absolute 
and literal divinity, of the language of Holy Scripture has fallen to 
the ground before historical criticism, and can never rise again. 
Metaphysics we have put aside, and the investigation of the universe 
and its development we resign without regret to other sciences to 
whose success we give our blessing. The gospel has become, for us, 
completely independent, and the person of Jesus Christ the essence 
of our religion. By all this the Christianity of the nineteenth century 
grew in concentration and inner strength, and accordingly in legiti- 
mate self-consciousness; but in the same degree did the Old Testa- 
ment retreat into the background and lose value within the theological 
framework. It was but a natural consequence of this that a party 
not to be overlooked maintained that the Old Testament was com- 
pletely and entirely cast aside. Indeed, within the theological 
faculties themselves doubts now and then arose as to whether the 
Old Testament should be permitted to retain its position of equality 
with other departments of the theological course. 

We need not fear that such views will prevail. On the eve of the 
twentieth century there came a revolution for which we living Old 
Testament men had for some decades been energetically preparing. 
Even lay circles now hear that theology is being viewed and treated 
from the standpoint of the history of religion. The name might, 
however, be better chosen; it is not a matter of the history of religion, 
but of the comparative study of religion, and this study tends to and 
aims at a physiology of religion; or, to use the right word, at a biology 
of religion. 

We have learned to consider everything called religion as forming 
a separate department, and an exceptionally large one, of pulsating 
life within the realm of human existence. All its phenomena enter 
into the closest mutual relations; none of its almost innumerable 
manifestations can be separated and isolated from the others. It is 
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a frequent experience that most unexpectedly between the apparently 
lowest and the very highest forms there appear mysterious relations 
which warn us neither to despise nor to neglect even the most insignifi- 
cant among them. By this Christianity can only win, not lose. Indeed 
the more we extend the range of observation and the deeper we pene- 
trate into details, the more evident will it become that the reality of 
religion is incontestable and its vitality indestructible. The more 
numerous the inner relations running through the whole body, the 
more certainly will everything be traced back to the one central point, 
to the living God, who had fanned this spark; and we Christians joy- 
fully accept, notwithstanding all our conscious weaknesses, the test 
of spirit and power for the fact that Christianity is, among all reli- 
gious individual organisms, the highest and the most perfect, the 
aim and the end of the whole process. 

Looked at from this point of view, the Old Testament comes quite 
of itself to new honor. For, however all religions are correlated, 
and all their phenomena organically connected, Jesus Christ, the* 
Founder and essence of our religion, was certainly a Jew of the Jews. 
However unique and creative the power and efficacy of religious 
genius manifested in him, the preliminary conditions for this appear- 
ance are, nevertheless, furnished by the Old Testament. Just as 
the genius has his father and mother as well as the most ordinary 
earthling, so Jesus always and unhesitatingly recognized this his 
relation to the Old Testament; in fact, he made for himself no greater 
claim than that he was come for its fulfilment. To destroy this 
relation would be not merely ruthless, it would also be simply impos- 
sible. Therefore, the more the Christian and the theologian cares for 
an organic conception of his religion, the more has the Old Testament 
to say to him. 

The relation of the Old Testament to the New is, however, not 
such a one— if supposable — as that borne by insignificant parents 
to their highly gifted son. The Old Testament, on the contrary, is 
unusually rich in phenomena important for the history of religions. 
The more clearly research separates the characteristics and important 
stages of the phenomena of religion from the confusing mass of single 
facts, the more evident it will become that the Old Testament contains 
within itself an unusually large number of important stages which 
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have been passed through successively or simultaneously. It is only 
with this result attained that the earnest and self-denying critical 
work done during the past century upon our Old Testament is 
brought to a close, and at the same time celebrates its triumph. For 
in agreement with these results all those various manifestations of 
religious action, f eeling, and thought are successively or simultaneously 
disclosed; so that wherever literary criticism has distinguished differ- 
ent sources from each other, there are also disclosed various stages of 
religious perception, and each of these stages finds within the broad 
realm of religion corresponding phases of religious thought, more or 
less related. Whoever stands in the midst of the matter, and has 
learned to think and to feel with the Old Testament, will not let him- 
self be led astray. Again and again the attempt has been made to 
derive the whole of the phenomena found in the Old Testament from 
one and the same source, from this or that great civilized nation of 
antiquity. It is true that ancient Israel had about her, on the right 
and on the left, the religious second-hand shops of over-civilized peoples 
from which syncretic temerity could easily derive whatever it liked. 
But one who does not merely stand outside and look over the hedge 
into the Old Testament knows that the religion of Israel, however 
manifold and however wise its crossbreedings, is, nevertheless, grown 
from the kernel. We Old Testament students are, therefore, not at 
all in the fortunate, or at least comfortable, position of being able to 
limit our study of comparative religion either to the lands on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, or to a small group of civilized countries 
in Hither Asia; for we have repeatedly learned that the most primitive 
forms of religion afford striking and exceedingly useful points of com- 
parison for the Old Testament. 

Now, these' facts have an important bearing upon the position of 
the Old Testament in the academic program. Of late the cry sounds 
ever louder that the department of the history of religion is indispensable 
to the theological faculty, and that the subject absolutely must be 
added to those already presented; indeed, this is in many cases already 
an accomplished fact. I do not know whether this is to be considered 
an unqualified advantage. The familiar definition of theology as 
the science of religion I consider wide of the mark. Theology is, 
as I have already stated, not a pure but an applied science, busy with 
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life within sharply defined limits. To penetrate to the depths of the 
general history of religion, within the time which is allotted to the 
study of theology together with the enormous range of subjects 
already included, is an absolute impossibility. 

A short summarizing lecture might do harm rather than good, 
because it leads the student to think that he possesses genuine knowl- 
edge, whereas the subject-matter could hardly be made to include 
much more than nomenclature and dates. More valuable, but at 
the same time incomparably more difficult, would be a lecture upon 
what is customarily called the philosophy of religion, but which should 
be termed the biology of religion; upon the regularly recurring mani- 
festations of the life of religion. The preparation for this, the actual 
exercise — and that is the most important part — has long been every- 
where offered by Old Testament science; just because the Old Testa- 
ment is so exceptionally rich in most varied religious phenomena. 
Here it is possible to penetrate to the depths and to study the life 
itself; something necessarily denied to one in the case of a summariz- 
ing treatment of the whole field. Therefore as substitute, as proxy 
for the general history of religion, as the science of one religion outside 
of Christianity, which gives us the training to enter into the mysteries 
of our own, Old Testament science will in the future more firmly 
than in the past maintain its position within Christian theology. 

But not alone in the relation of our department to the whole organ- 
ism of theology has there lately come a decided change, the boundaries 
of the department itself have also been extended, and the gap which 
separated it from its sister-discipline, New Testament theology, has 
been closed. For the church the Old Testament was only the col- 
lection of canonical books of the synagogue, because they were alone 
believed to be inspired of God. Besides these, only the so-called 
apocrypha taken from the LXX enjoyed an esteem, which was 
variously graduated from a degree nearly equaling that given to the 
Holy Scriptures, down to a decided distrust and rejection. We know 
today that the belief in inspiration is nothing more than an error — 
to be sure, an easily explainable error — a lifeless form of the belief 
in revelation, which is itself indispensable to religion; and we now 
know that divine revelation in the right sense, always relative, always 
through human mediation, and in the most varied shades of intensity, 
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exercises its quickening influence through the whole wide world. 
With this the barriers fall, and all the phenomena of religion of the 
people of the Old Covenant, wherever set down, become valuable 
material for Old Testament theology. This is particularly true of 
the whole extra-canonical writings, which in recent times have received 
such manifold and unexpected additions. So far as these belong to 
pre-Christian Judaism, they fall to the share of the Old Testament 
department, and thus appreciably enlarge the field of our duties and 
of our tasks; indeed, they so greatly enlarge it that we must ask 
ourselves whether we are in a position to meet these increased demands 
without loss of thoroughness. But even before the question is settled 
whether the bulk of the blame for this is due to our incapacity or to 
our apathy, necessity comes to its own rescue. All that extra-canoni- 
cal literature belongs to the last pre-Christian centuries, which are, 
indeed, not without representation in the Old Testament canon, but 
only by way of exception, and contrary to the opinion and intention 
of the synagogue. Now, since this body of writings is not only in 
point of time nearest neighbor to the New Testament, but emphat- 
ically its cradle, it has, naturally enough, attracted much more 
attention from our New Testament colleagues than from ourselves. 
Under the unattractive name of New Testament contemporary history, 
it has developed as an independent branch, and a whole school of 
New Testament students have devoted themselves with zeal and thor- 
oughness to this inter-Testament time and literature. We Old Tes- 
tament men ought not to lose touch with this branch; in fact, it is 
greatly to be desired that there shall always be some of us who bend 
our chief energies toward its particular investigation. But its com- 
plete incorporation into our department has been prevented by the 
facts, and, moreover, the study of Israel of the earlier time will long 
make such demands upon our undivided strength that it will employ 
by far the greater number of our workers. 

In another direction the necessity for division of labor seems even 
less open to question, but rather fundamentally justified. Only 
uncertain boundaries naturally separate that body of popular writings, 
the so-called apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, from the literature of 
talmudic Judaism, in which alone the Hebrew language, together with 
the Judaic-Aramaic, continued to exist and to develop. The roots of 
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this body of writings stretch back into the pre-Christian period, and 
thus reach as well into the fields of Old Testament science. What 
is therein handed down to us is absolutely indispensable for the recon- 
struction and exposition of the canonical books; indeed, the form in 
which we possess them is simply that of the synagogue. The insight 
into post-Christian development is also of great value for us, because 
in this connection lines are running on which trace their beginning 
to pre-Christian Judaism, in the Old Testament, so that they must 
serve as guides to the full recognition of the possibilities contained in 
the Old Testament. All this does not invalidate the truth that our 
peculiar task is ended when talmudic Judaism has fully developed 
and gained the mastery. For us it is not a matter of our own terri- 
tory, but of frontier lands. Here, too, Old Testament science has 
worked and has given contributions of the greatest importance, and 
it always will be to our advantage, as well as to that of the science of 
Judaism, to send to that camp from ours some workers who will 
there perform their chief labor. Most of us will have to be content 
with much less in order really to accomplish something in our own 
particular field. 

But the Old Testament has not spent its life and its influence 
solely in its original language, and among the people from which it 
sprang, but, as a component part of the sacred book of Christianity, 
it has been translated into the language of all Christian peoples, 
where it has gained a new life deeply influenced by the peculiar 
nature of such new homes. Through these translations, most of all 
through the Latin, the Old Testament has through all succeeding 
centuries influenced and fructified the development of civilization 
among all the Christian nations, and this, moreover, not only in the 
religious field, but through its whole extent and compass. The 
literature and the art of the Middle Ages show at every stage deeply 
incised traces of this influence, which become the more intricate and 
the more complicated because of the venerable antiquity and mys- 
terious heterogeneousness of the Old Testament to those who searched 
it. ' So the Old Testament gains a new fife, a second existence; its 
original being is doubled by translation and exegesis, by the whole 
wide field of tradition. That here, too, obligations rest upon us is not 
in the least to be denied, for only one who is master of the original 
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meaning will be in a position fully to disclose the maze through which 
thought and imagination have wandered with these texts. Often 
enough I stood ashamed that I could give no satisfaction to philol- 
ogists, historians, and students of the history of art who turned in 
all confidence to me with burning questions from the field of tradi- 
tion. One needs a particular talent to be able to cultivate this field 
with success: a taste for miscellaneous peripheral investigation, com- 
prehensive learning based on a tenacious memory, a liking for 
psychological labyrinths, and for turning up forgotten old trash. 
I have in mind today one learned man in particular who possesses 
this equipment in abundance, and gives many valuable proofs of 
it ; but he should be able to devote to it all his time and have many 
assistants in order to cover this need. It is not necessary that all 
should be of us, but all must have gone out from us. Thorough 
Old Testament study would furnish a worthy equipment for close 
research in nearly all fields of the Middle Ages. On the other hand, 
for this task, far from fruitless in itself, the majority of Old Testa- 
ment specialists must admit their incapacity. 

In returning to the central point, whence we followed a longitudinal 
cut through the ages, we find that there lies in the breadth of our 
territory on all sides such an enormous amount of work to be done 
that upon it we unquestionably need to concentrate our energies. 
Of neighbors — no, of co-workers — beyond the borders of theological 
science we have an unusual number. 

The Old Testament worker is, first of all, a linguist; as such he 
represents an independent branch of the Semitic linguistic stock, 
the Hebrew, in particular the old Hebrew, language. This is not 
the place to speak of its relation to other branches of the same stock. 
It goes, however, without saying that to make a thorough study of 
these tongues is the duty of the Old Testament worker, in order to 
gain a foundation for the real mastery of his peculiar linguistic 
domain. This task alone is very comprehensive and difficult, and 
has become increasingly so since to the Arabic and Aramaic linguistic 
stock, with its ramifications, the magnificent discoveries on the 
Euphrates and on the Tigris have added the Assyro-Babylonian. 
The majority of us older men, whose period of growth coincided with 
the beginnings of these new studies must, in our relation to them, 
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content ourselves with the r61e of outsiders. But even for the younger 
generation one may be permitted to ask the question whether it is 
necessary — yes, whether it is salutary— to strive for citizenship in 
the whole domain, now so expanded, of the Semitic languages. 
The almost invariable result will be that one of the principal fields 
will be decidedly favored. In fact, those representatives of the 
Old Testament who are linguistically well prepared for their task 
are already separating into those grounded in the Arabic and those 
grounded in the Assyro-Babylonian language. And thus it must 
remain, if linguistic preparation is not to flatten out into an ency- 
clopedic polymathy — an unfortunate condition which is already too 
frequently noticeable. Today it may not be superfluous to emphasize 
two points in particular: first, that the Semitic language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions is not called to supplant the other dialects as 
a foundation for Hebrew; second, that in the study of the dialects the 
unique quality of the Hebrew is never to be forgotten or neglected. 
Because the bulk of the writings is but slight, and the vocabulary and 
constructions correspondingly meager, Hebrew is by no means 
incidentally, as it were in leisure hours, to be acquired thoroughly. 
Often enough a miserable failure has resulted when capable Semitists 
of reputation, knowing themselves thoroughly at home in Arabic, 
Syriac, or Assyrian, thought that as Hebraists they could also speak 
a decisive word. It is and always will be a life-work to acquire a 
living sense of the genius of the Hebrew language, and it will be better, 
if the choice is offered, after once a solid linguistic foundation has been 
laid, to neglect, in the further plan, the outposts rather than to reject 
the full mastery of the Hebrew. 

Moreover, our linguistic equipment is not even completed with 
the inclusion of the Semitic languages ; the old versions already men- 
tioned as the vehicles of tradition, as the transmitters of the content 
of the Old Testament to different periods and to different civilized 
countries, are our indispensable aids to the philological discovery 
of its original wording. Today an Old Testament worker without 
a thorough familiarity with the idiom of the Septuagint is incon- 
ceivable, and the identification and purification of the text of the 
Septuagint require a knowledge of nearly all languages of the 
Roman orbis terrarum, at least of its larger eastern portion and of its 
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neighboring countries. Especially since Lagarde's telling work 
a special Septuagint science has grown up, and will not for a long 
time to come lay down its authority. 

With this we are standing in the midst of philology, to which in 
its whole range, as to a sister-science, we also lay claim. Even the 
authentication of the text, in the case of our literature, meets with 
very unusual difficulties. For, as is well known, all that work on 
the versions must be directed solely toward securing a single independ- 
ent text-form, apart from that one which, since the second century 
A. D., has been handed down by the synagogue in stubborn exclusion 
and to the destruction of all variants. Even the best-preserved of 
the books — no one today doubts this — still demand a high degree of 
philological work; the condition of the others is simply lamentable. 
The amount of help which the versions, especially the Septuagint, 
offer varies widely. With such meager outward evidence everywhere, 
the inner evidence must be drawn out as a decisive factor, and con- 
jectural criticism here opens up a wide field in which, besides much 
chaff, also much good fruit has been gathered. 

Another branch of philological activity has been employed in textual 
criticism and has attained special prominence in recent years. I 
refer to metrics. Indeed, the Hebrew metric exerts so strong an 
attraction that even distinguished representatives of quite other 
linguistic departments have applied themselves to it with great 
enthusiasm and industry. Here too, as in textual criticism, we are 
in a worse plight than the majority of our colleagues; for here too we 
lack the most essential foundation — there is no tradition at all handed 
down to us. When, in the fight of the sad condition of our text, 
there is an attempt to use metrics in their widest sense for the recon- 
struction of its original form, then, in the face of this lamentable state 
of affairs, the circulus vitiosus is evident. This method is not to be 
opposed from principle, for its legitimacy is indisputable, and is, 
moreover, proved by certain definite results; but we must again urge 
the greatest caution, since the standard itself by which the correct- 
ness of the text is to be measured — I mean the system of metrics — 
can be gained only through the strongest participation of the critic's 
own subjectivity. The very foundations of the structure are still 
in question; let us carefully avoid piling up hasty air-castles. 
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Of exegesis almost nothing need be said; its laws are universally 
the same, as are also the particular demands made upon it by indi- 
vidual periods. In the Old Testament, as well as elsewhere, the 
historical, psychological, and assthetic sides of the task are today 
much more strongly emphasized than in the past. But surely it is 
well deserved to call particular attention to the mighty service which 
has been done for the Old Testament in the last one hundred and 
fifty years by literary criticism. Seldom will such difficult problems 
be assigned to it, and seldom will such complete, safe, and far-reaching 
solutions be returned. The history of this work, especially of the 
Hexateuch criticism, taken at a bird's-eye view, where persons with 
their weaknesses and their limitations vanish, affords a truly classical 
example of methodical procedure. Notice the possibilities, the 
application of fundamentally differing, yes of antagonistic, critical 
methods, and the repeated tests for the same results. And throughout 
all this, Old Testament science worked without prototype; indeed, it 
offered incentive to all other fields of literature, and served them as 
prototype. The final and complete victory was won by a combined 
attack upon the whole line by the union of the criticism of men like 
Reuss and Vatke and the formal criticism of such as Astruc and 
Hupfeld. Abraham Kuenen and Julius Wellhausen were the winners. 
Everything essential now stands so fast that the dilettante attacks from 
outsiders who come up from the right and from the left give no 
cause for fear. Nowadays the realistic criticism, essentially founded 
upon facts of the religious history of Israel, holds the foreground, 
while the battle chiefly rages about the prophets. Here now and 
then the same bold sallies of discovery are undertaken as formerly 
for the investigation of the historical books. It may be questioned 
whether we shall here ever attain to equally positive results in details; 
over the whole we already see with sufficient clearness. 

The advance from the abstract analysis of former times, which 
produced only negative results, to the living synthesis, the insight 
into the political and religious conditions of every writing, makes it 
now also possible to produce, instead of the old-fashioned introduction 
to the Old Testament, a history of Old Testament literature, pro- 
ceeding in chronological order and showing the organic development 
of the spirit of Israel. The work which Eduard Reuss planned a 
half-century ago, and carried out in a genial experiment a quarter- 
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century ago, we, with our better equipment, should not now hesitate 
to take hold of anew. Such a genuine history of literature would 
with necessity demand to be incorporated into the whole history of 
the people and therewith we ourselves enter the ranks of the histor- 
ians. In fact, the task rests upon us, and upon no one else, of writing 
the history of that nation, in itself petty, but for the development of 
humanity extraordinarily important, of old Israel during the one and 
a quarter millenniums of its pre-Christian existence. The unusual 
difficulty of clearing up the sources makes our department as good as 
inaccessible to a student of ancient history who has not been trained 
in our school. This is sufficiently proved for the past generation by 
such examples as M. Duncker and L. Ranke; and the present, espe- 
cially the Assyriological school of historians, seems to rival them in 
further proofs of the same. On the one side the attack is made by 
the exponents of tradition, who apply everything discovered from the 
monuments to the biblical department in order to prop up the old 
ecclesiastical tradition now become a dogma which they themselves 
have not outgrown. From the other side the onset is made by the 
mythologists, who endeavor in this way or that to resolve the plain 
historical facts into dull monotonous trains of thought. They will 
all offer us an occasional contribution; but in the main their work will 
be vain, because they lack training for the right use of the sources, as 
well as comprehension of the spirit of the Old Testament. There- 
fore we intend to hold on to our task of writing the history of the 
people of Israel in its whole extent, and to perform this task increas- 
ingly well. In this connection we make grateful use of all that the 
related sciences of every kind have to offer — geography, ethnology, 
archaeology, and all the rest; indeed, we feel ourselves everywhere as 
fellow-workers, and hope to do our duty to the utmost of our power. 
We follow with particular interest the prodigious progress in the exca- 
vations on the ruined sites of those nations which lived at the same 
time as Israel, and, in part, long before ; the new branches of science 
which have sprung up from these researches astonish us with their 
magnificent results. We are often reproached with the contrast to all 
this, with indifference and apathy, and the consequent stagnation 
and retrogression in our own work. But our legitimate caution 
does not deserve such censure. Joyfully as we hail everything which 
comes forth from the excavations, we still have no desire to fill the 
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yawning trenches with our present possession, with the books of the 
Old Testament. Such things as are there brought up are at first 
riddles, sphynx-forms; what we have in our hands speaks to us a plain 
language incapable of misconception. We gladly accept the correct 
interpretation of the monuments as a substantial enrichment of our 
own possessions; but the groundwork for an understanding of the 
people of Israel we must always derive from what has been handed 
down by this people. Overwhelmingly great as was the physical and 
intellectual power of the world-empire on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris; superior as was the kingdom on the Nile, and many another, 
in comparison with the petty kingdom of Israel, we still have here, 
in spite of all influences from the most diverse directions, to do with 
an independent folk-individuality, and with one so energetic and so 
vigorous that it ultimately set up for itself its own laws and its own aims. 
This is pre-eminently true (to return to the kernel of the matter 
and to the beginning of this survey) of the religion of Israel, in which 
its life reached its supreme and exhaustive expression. Supported 
by such presuppositions and preliminaries as are here developed, we 
can, I dare say, with greater confidence than at the beginning of this 
statement of accounts, associate ourselves and our department with 
the representatives of the general science of religion; and this in spite 
of our Christian-theological stamp, which we neither can, nor desire 
to, disclaim. We strive, in fact, to understand the remarkable, the 
unique appearance of the religion of Israel as such in its historical 
development; we are determined to overlook no characteristic which 
is likely to distinguish it and to make it more possible of compre- 
hension. That this task offers the greatest difficulties does not terrify 
us; that it brings us into contact with so many branches of science 
makes us proud. But we need many associates, and they must be of 
very differing qualities. The compass of the work is so great that it 
demands division of labor. No one should be accused of one-sided- 
ness if he carefully tends his own particular part of this great field, 
and really promotes our work. But let no superficial dilettantism 
find place among us. As we older men slowly withdraw from the 
scene of action, may the men of the new generation escape the danger 
of scattering their forces, and strive with success to concentrate on 
every point, however small, the ablest possible scholarship ! 



